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“To  worship  is  to  quicken  the  conscience 
by  the  holiness  of  God, 

to  feed  the  mind  with  the  Truth  of  God, 
to  purge  the  imagination  by  the  beauty 
of  God, 

to  open  the  heart  to  the  love  of  God, 
to  devote  the  will  to  the  purpose  of  God...” 
William  Temple,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

John  Punshon  led  Friends  at  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting  in  a meditation  on  worship  which 
began  with  William  Temple’s  words  and  is  printed 
here  in  full.  His  address  provided  a framework  for 
self-examination  which  enlarged  the  experience  of 
Friends  at  Ghost  Ranch.  Other  events  and  con- 
cerns in  the  life  of  IMYM  are  included  in  this  issue. 
(More  details  on  the  involvement  of  Friends  in  this 
region  in  Sanctuary  and  in  concerns  to  prevent  war 
in  Central  America  will  be  published  in  another 
Fall  issue.) 

Of  particular  interest  to  Friends  in  Pacific  and 
North  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings  was  the  decision  of 
IMYM  to  join  them  in  co-sponsorship  of  Friends 
Bulletin.  Friends  Bulletin  Committee  and  staff 
are  both  happy  and  gratified  at  this  extension  of 
our  usefulness  to  Friends  in  the  intermountain 
regions  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah 
and  Texas.  Their  increased  support  and  participa- 
tion will  enable  growth  and  change 'm  Friends 
Bulletin.  We  welcome  our  new  subscribers  and 
invite  them  to  participate  as  contributors  by  sub- 
mitting written  articles,  graphic  arts,  photographs, 
creative  writing,  cartoons  and  humor,  etc.,  for 
consideration  and  publication.  The  work  of 
children  and  Young  Friends  is  especially  welcome. 

Please  note  the  editor’s  change  of  address  as 
listed  in  the  masthead.  All  mail  should  be  sent  to 
the  Guerneville  address. 

The  October  and  November  issues  will  report 
fully  on  Pacific  and  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings. 

Shirley  Ruth 


Cover  photo.  Ghost  Ranch:  Barry  M.  Rumack, 
Mt.  View  Meeting,  Denver 
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John  Punshon,  Woodbrooke,  England 


Deepening  the  Spirit  of  Worship 
by  John  Punshon,  Woodbrooke  College,  England 

As  you  know,  Friends,  the  men  and  women  who 
travel  in  the  ministry  carry  with  them  a travelling 
minute  which  is  not  theirs  to  possess,  because  it 
comes  from  their  own  Monthly  Meeting  and  it’s 
endorsed  by  every  Meeting  they  go  to.  Then,  when 
they  go  home,  the  many  associations  attached  to 
this  by  now  tatty  piece  of  paper  disappear  into  the 
files  of  Monthly  Meeting  and  they  never  see  it  again. 
One  of  the  most  precious  souvenirs  is  denied  those 
who  travel  in  the  ministry. 

The  wording  of  the  minute  customarily  commends 
the  traveller  to  the  loving  care  of  the  Meetings  to 
which  the  Friend  goes.  And  I want  to  begin  by 
saying  I have  felt  that  loving  care  in  this  Meeting, 
although  my  by  now  rather  tatty  travelling  minute 
has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Meeting.  1 feel 
very  much  at  home  at  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting, 
and  as  Frances  McAllister  has  said,  a long  time  ago 
I indicated  my  desire  to  come  and  visit  you,  because 
as  Quaker  Studies  tutor  at  Woodbrooke,  and  there- 
fore in  a sense  an  interpreter  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  itself,  it’s  very  important  that  I get  to 


know  all  parts  of  it.  If  this  is  the  place,  as  I am 
sure  you  would  argue,  that  the  vigor  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  its  urge  for  renewal  comes  from,  the 
new  groupings  such  as  North  Pacific,  Pacific  and 
Intermountain,  then  this  gathering  is  very  much  a 
place  that  I ought  to  visit.  So  I wished  to  come 
among  you,  and  I wish  to  thank  you  for  making 
me  so  welcome. 

The  exercise  of  the  whole  Yearly  Meeting  is  to 
discern  the  ways  and  means  whereby  you  can  col- 
lectively deepen  your  experience  and  your  practise 
of  worship,  and  therefore  I want  to  offer  what  is 
not  a talk  or  a lecture  but  essentially  a meditation 
on  the  art  and  practise  of  worship  as  understood 
in  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  And  I have,  so 
to  speak,  designed  a pattern  or  a series  of  building 
blocks  that  will  weave  or  build  together  into  a 
whole,  so  that  as  we  go  along,  I hope  a pattern  will 
emerge  in  your  minds.  I have  invented  a title  for 
each  component  of  the  pattern;  and  I hope  that 
all  that  I have  to  say  will  be  divided  up  into  diges- 
tible parts,  because  when  we  choose  a topic  like 
deepening  our  worship,  we  might  be  forgiven  for 
feeling  afraid  that  we’ve  bitten  off  more  than  we 
can  chew! 

So  I want  to  begin  with  this  quotation:  “To 
worship  is  to  quicken  the  conscience  by  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  to  feed  the  mind  with  the  truth  of 
God,  to  purge  the  imagination  by  the  beauty  of 
God,  to  open  the  heart  to  the  love  of  God,  to 
devote  the  will  to  the  purpose  of  God.  All  this 
is  gathered  up  in  the  emotion  which  most  cleanses 
us  from  selfishness  because  it  is  the  most  selfless 
of  all  emotions:  adoration.” 

Those  are  the  words  of  Archbishop  William 
Temple,  one  of  the  great  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  a man  of  spiritu- 
ality and  of  public  influence  who  had  a unique 
position  in  English  church  life  and  whose  writings, 

I am  surprised  and  gratified  to  discover,  are  also 
known  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  part  of  my  pattern  is  called  the 
inescapable  outwardness  of  religion,  something 
which  is  paradoxical  because  Quakers  don’t  easily 
come  to  terms  with  that.  I begin  with  an  imagina- 
tive passage.  If  you  ask  a fish  what  the  water  is, 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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the  fish  probably  won’t  be  able  to  tell  you  since 
the  water  is  so  close  and  fundamental  to  its  whole 
life  that  it  probably  doesn’t  realize  its  presence. 
Likewise,  the  golden  eagle  which  soars  in  the  air 
is  not  aware  of  the  air’s  existence,  so  integral  is  it 
to  its  whole  being. 

Now  if  you  identify  with  particular  animals  as 
I do,  you’ll  have  your  own  pet.  But  I like  the  hip- 
popotamus, because  1 enjoy  the  bath.  Whether  the 
hippopotamus  knows  what  mud  is,  I don’t  know. 

But  I want  to  lay  before  you  the  thought  that  in 
the  same  way  that  these  creatures  have  their  ele- 
ments, the  natural  element  for  the  human  being  is 
religion.  That’s  a difficult  thought,  a thought  which 
I think  you  have  to  work  at  until  you  become,  to 
use  a Quaker  word,  seasoned  in  the  ways  of  the 
Spirit,  since  the  only  way  we  can  talk  about  this 
natural  environment  in  which  we  move  is  by  meta- 
phor and  by  image. 

So  that’s  my  starting  point.  That  point  is  covered 
by  Matthew  in  his  gospel  where  he  reports  the 
words  of  Jesus:  “The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a 
merchant  in  search  of  fine  pearls,  who  on  finding 
one  pearl  of  great  value  went  and  sold  all  that  he 
had  and  bought  it.  Also,  it  is  like  a treasure  hidden 
in  a field  which  a man  found  and  covered  up  and 
then  in  his  joy  went  and  sold  all  that  he  had  and 
bought  the  field.” 

So  religion,  if  it  is  in  one  sense  an  element,  is 
also  treasure.  It’s  a pearl.  It  is  something  which 
is  fundamental  to  life.  And  if  that  is  the  case, 
deepening  our  experience  of  worship  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  also  one  of  the  most  rewarding 
activities  of  which  we  are  capable.  Moreover,  it  is 
something  which  we  do  together,  because  religion- 
this  is  why  I emphasize  its  inescapable  outward- 
ness-takes place  in  community.  It’s  no  accident 
that  we  come  together  for  a meeting  for  worship. 

And  the  outward  aspects  of  religion,  of  course, 
are  all  community-based.  The  Society  of  Friends 
itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  church,  has  a 
common  history,  common  values,  common  loyal- 
ties, common  commitment,  to  some  degree,  a 
common  organization,  certainly  many  common 
beliefs  and  attitudes,  and  also  a commonly  accep- 


ted and  understood  system  of  symbols. 

When  you  look  at  the  outwardness  of  religion, 
you  find  that  there  are  many  practises  and  rituals 
(and  I think  the  Society  of  Friends  has  them  al- 
though it  tries  to  kid  itself  that  it  hasn’t;  particu- 
larly it’s  got  a technical  vocabulary,  things  that 
are  immediately  obvious:  the  way  we  pray,  the 
way  we  come  together  in  Meeting;  the  way  we  go 
on  demonstrations),  particular  holy  books,  partic- 
ular kinds  of  food.  Whichever  religion  you  choose, 
the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab  or  the  Native  American 
Native  American  Navajo,  all  show  a pattern  that  we 
can  see. 

Now  these  practises  in  religions,  which  I have 
reminded  you  Friends  have,  depend  upon  something 
else.  They  are  not  fundamental.  They  depend 
upon  beliefs  and  convictions  that  lurk  beneath  the 
surface,  and  if  you  scratch  them,  they  tend  to  pop 
out.  And  if  you  think  you  haven’t  got  them,  sorry 
Friends,  you’re  kidding  yourselves,  because  these 
beliefs  and  convictions  go  beyond  the  person  and 
they  provide  justifications  for  our  beliefs  like,  say, 
the  peace  testimony,  which  are  acceptable  both  to 
the  individual  and  the  group.  And  the  sharing  of 
these  things  in  common  is  what  produces  the  unity 
and  the  harmony  that  we  have. 

Beliefs  in  themselves  combine.  I use  the  image 
of  swarming  like  bees  because  there’s  an  even  deeper 
level  than  that,  because  as  soon  as  you  begin  to 
practise  and  experience  the  life  of  belief,  you  find 
problems  of  consistency,  problems  of  relationship, 
problems  of  value,  problems  of  significance.  You 
run  into  mental  and  intellectual  and  spiritual  dif- 
ficulty. So  if  you  want  to  follow  our  practise  into 
our  convictions  the  more  deeply  to  understand  our 
ideology,  then  you  must  be  prepared  to  be  disturbed, 
because  religion  is  a very  disturbing  thing. 

Now  religion  and  faith  are  not  quite  the  same 
thing.  You  can  distinguish  religion  from  supersti- 
tion. Aetheists  wouldn’t,  but  I think  we  would. 

You  can  distinguish  religion  from  ethics  because 
there  is  more  to  religion  than  simply  practical  living. 
You  can  distinguish  religion  from  scientific  rational- 
ity. Religion  must  be  reasonable  but  it  goes  beyond 
the  demands  of  the  reason.  You  must  distinguish 
religion  from  psychology  because  the  life  of  the 
soul,  the  life  of  the  spirit,  is  more  than  just  the  life 
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of  the  emotions  and  the  mind.  Related  to  those 
parables  religion,  therefore,  is  like  the  field.  But 
within  the  field  there  are  things  waiting  to  be  found, 
waiting  to  be  discovered,  and  that’s  the  real  business 
of  religion,  to  lead  us  to  the  finding  of  the  pearl, 
and  to  lead  us  to  the  finding  of  the  treasure  in  the 
field. 

So  religion  is  made  up  of  raw  materials.  It’s 
made  up  of  the  world  of  our  experience,  events, 
what  we  think  is  right  and  wrong,  a sense  of  jus- 
tice and  injustice,  our  hope  and  our  cynicism  and 
despair,  the  way  we  deal  with  life  and  death.  So 
I offer  you  the  outwardness  of  religion  as  a human 
construction,  as  a collective,  protective  response 
to  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  us.  But  also 
as  the  seedbed  wherein  faith  grows;  and  faith, 
therefore,  comes  when  each  of  us  takes  and  makes 
real  in  our  own  lives  those  truths  which  religion, 
as  professed  by  our  community,  carries  with  it. 

So  to  enter  the  kingdom  we  have  to  look  for  and 
find  the  pearl.  We  have  to  seek  and  discover  the 
treasure  that  is  hidden  in  the  field.  But  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  that  depends  upon  our  community 
and  the  inescapable  outwardness  of  religion. 

I want  to  balance  this  with  the  second  part  of 
the  pattern  which  I have  called  the  elusive  inward- 
ness of  faith.  And  I would  refer  you  to  the  well- 
known  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Letter 
to  the  Hebrews:  “Faith  gives  substance  to  our 
hopes  and  makes  us  certain  of  realities  we  do  not 
see.”  Because  faith  is  something  abstract,  it  is  some- 
thing mysterious.  You  have  faith  in  people,  you 
have  faith  that  things  are  a certain  way,  and  your 
faith  in  other  people  and  your  faith  in  your  values 
reflect  your  confidence  in  yourself  and  your  confi- 
dence in  your  own  hopes,  your  confidence  in  your 
relationships.  So  faith  is  something  that  you  can’t 
outwardly  prove;  it’s  difficult  to  pin  down.  And  I 
don’t  think  we  should  worry,  because  faith  is  like 
love;  it’s  like  electricity,  and  it’s  like  the  wind.  You 
don’t  look  for  it  directly,  but  you  look  for  the 
places  where  it  operates,  and  you  find  it  when  you 
don’t  see  it.  “The  wind  blows  where  it  wills,”  Jesus 
told  Nicodemus.  “You  hear  the  sound  of  it  but 
you  don’t  know  where  it  comes  from  or  where 
it  is  going.  So  it  is  with  everyone  who  is  born  of 
Spirit.” 


Now  John’s  gospel,  which  is  appropriate  to 
this,  is  a conscious  reaffirmation  of  the  story  of 
the  creation  in  Genesis— that  God  made  the  world 
and  saw  that  it  was  good.  This  theme  is  carried  on 
throughout  the  gospel,  and  traditionally  it  was 
known  as  the  Quaker’s  gospel.  It  was  the  one  to 
which  the  Friends  returned  again  and  again  to  plead 
and  to  justify  their  case.  It  deals  with  four  central 
ideas  which  were  important  to  early  Friends:  the 
Word,  the  Light,  the  Seed,  the  Christ.  All  these 
things  formed  a whole  and  they  were  all,  in  the 
experience  of  early  Friends,  the  same  thing.  “In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  He  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God  and  without  Him  nothing  was 
made  that  was  made.  In  Him  was  life  and  the  life 
was  the  Light  of  men,  the  true  Light  that  lighteth 
every  man  was  coming  into  the  world.  The  Word 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.” 

And  these  things,  like  (dare  I say  it?)  a string 
quartet  by  Haydn,  go  together.  If  you  take  one, 
you  destroy  the  unity  of  the  whole.  So  what  is 
meant  by  “Word”?  Well,  it’s  a difficult  word.  It 
means  the  wisdom  of  God.  It  means  the  self- 
expression  of  God  and  therefore,  the  thought  of 
God  and  the  personality  or  personhood  of  the 
Divine.  If  you  follow  this,  it  follows  that  the 
ordinary  things  in  life  are  an  expression  of  this 
creative  power— His  Light,  His  Word,  His  Seed, 

His  Christ.  So  the  Word  is  God’s  self-expression. 

Thomas  Aquinas  said,  “God  loves  all  created 
things,”  one  of  my  favorite  maxims.  My  word, 
what  a retreat  you  can  have,  it  would  go  on  and  on 
on— God  loves  all  created  things!  Plato,  the  love 
of  wisdom,  the  love  of  the  word,  if  you  like,  of 
philosophy,  begins  in  wonder.  It  is  wonder  that 
brings  you  to  question  the  world  and  brings  you 
into  the  presence  of  the  Divine.  So  that  the  roots 
of  faith.  I’m  arguing,  lie  in  ordinary  life,  in  wonder, 
in  paradox,  in  incongruity,  puzzlement  often,  in 
despair.  And  faith  comes  when  we  come  to  terms 
with  a basic  estrangement  that  we  often  feel 
between  the  existence  of  personality  in  the  world, 
and  the  experience  we  have  of  things  being  other, 
of  difference.  What  happens  when  we  realize  that 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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we  are  contingent?  We  come  into  the  world.  We 
pass  out  of  the  world.  Life  goes  on;  life  changes, 
but  there  are  some  things  which  are  absolute,  upon 
which  we  depend  and  without  which  we  cannot 
live. 

There  is  a conflict  in  our  experience  between 
absoluteness  and  contingency.  We  like  to  be  free, 
hut. how  free  are  we?  There  is  conflict  between 
our  desire  to  exercise  our  choices  and  our  imagina- 
tion and  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  us  by 
the  job,  by  the  family,  by  the  state,  by  the  society, 
by  our  place  in  the  world.  Have  you  ever  experi- 
enced a conflict  between  that  which  is  true  in 
general  but  which  is  false  in  particular?  Well,  now 
there’s  an  interesting  paradox.  How  can  that  be? 

But  it’s  there.  There  is  in  some  degree  in  our 
experience  a difference  between,  a conflict  between, 
generality  and  uniqueness.  And  again,  if  you  live 
in  a world  of  arts,  if  you  live  in  a world  of  litera- 
ture, of  music,  of  politics  perhaps,  there  is  a har- 
mony and  a disharmony  between  the  past  and  the 
present.  We  wish  to  transcend  the  past,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  past  has  gifts  that  we  have  lost. 
And  so  there  is  a tension  between  our  heritage  and 
the  heritage  which  we  wish  to  pass  on. 

Now  my  submission  is  that  this  is  the  raw  material 
of  faith.  It  is  in  dealing  with  these  questions  that 
we  come  to  terms  with  ourselves  and  we  get  insight 
into  the  nature  of  God.  So  faith  involves  know- 
ledge, it  involves  thought,  it  involves  the  reflection 
on  what  happens  to  us,  which  is  another  word  for 
experience.  It  involves  living  the  life  of  the  mind 
because  it  implies  commitment,  it  implies  accept- 
ing obligations,  and  it  has  moral  and  intellectual 
aspects.  So  faith,  the  treasure,  the  pearl,  that  which 
lies  in  religion  waiting  for  us,  arises  out  of  encounter, 
x:ommitment  and  hope.  That  we  are  justified  by 
our  faith  is  the  most  profound  truth  that  the  New 
Testament  can  teach  us.  So  there  is  the  inevitable 
inwardness  of  religion. 

Now  the  third  part  of  my  pattern  is  called  the 
journey  to  the  burning  bush.  This  is  where  we 
introduce  the  gold  and  the  flame  and  the  move- 
ment. Because  the  big  trouble  with  this  genial, 
optimistic,  philosophical,  universalistic  kind  of 
faith  that  I’ve  just  been  talking  about  is  that  it 


doesn’t  allow  for  darkness  and  it  doesn’t  allow 
for  those  sides  of  our  experience  which  have  failure. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  faith,  hope  and 
charity.  What  about  doubt  and  despair  and  com- 
promise? How  do  we  cope  with  those  things?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  thing  which  is  definitive  of 
religion  is  that  it’s  dangerous.  That’s  a very  odd 
thing  to  say  because  for  most  people  religion  is  not 
dangerous.  But  the  reason  I say  that  is  that  it  often 
comes  disguised  as  other  things,  and  other  things 
masquerade  as  religion  and  therefore  corrupt  it. 

One  of  the  problems  I have  to  deal  with  at 
Woodbrooke  are  the  numbers  of  people  who’ve 
had  a bad  trip  with  the  hellfire  and  damnation 
kind  of  Christianity,  and  I cannot  bring  them  to 
see  that  that  is  not  Christianity.  This  is  the  danger. 
So  we’ve  got  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  faith 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  masquerade  of  religion  on 
the  other.  This  is  part  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  knew  all  about  the  difference  between  true 
inwardness  and  outward  practise.  It’s  not  the  out- 
ward practise  that  justifies  you  but  the  cleanliness 
inside,  as  he  says  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

So  we  have  the  inescapable  task  of  finding  our 
treasure  and  distinguishing  between  the  outward- 
ness and  the  inwardness  of  religion.  This  was  an 
important  theme  for  the  early  Quakers.  One  of 
the  favorite  texts  they  would  use  in  arguing  with 
their  opponents  was  the  second  Letter  to  Timothy, 
chapter  3,  verse  4,  which  I’m  sure  you  all  know 
immediately!  But  it  says  this  in  talking  about  the 
last  times:  “There  will  be  men  who  put  pleasure 
in  the  place  of  God,  who  preserve  the  outward  form 
of  religion  but  are  a standing  denial  of  its  reality.” 
This  is  a development  of  an  Old  Testament  thought, 
the  second  commandment,  which  you  will  be  famil- 
iar with:  “You  shall  not  make  a carved  image  for 
yourself  nor  the  likeness  of  anything  in. the  heavens 
above  or  in  the  earth  below  or  in  the  waters  under 
the  earth.  You  shall  not  bow  down  to  them  nor 
worship  them,  for  I the  Lord  your  God  am  a 
jealous  God.” 

We’ll  forget  about  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
on  the  third  and  fourth  generations  because  my 
liberal  pleasant  kind  of  religion  doesn’t  allow  me 
to  read  on.  But  that’s  not  the  point.  The  point 
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is  that  if  you’re  looking  for  the  key  to  the  Old 
Testament,  if  you’re  looking  for  the  key  to  the 
New  Testament,  if  you’re  looking  for  the  key  to  the 
the  quarrels  which  early  Friends  and  their  oppo- 
nents had,  this  is  where  you  find  it.  Sorry.  Forget 
all  this  stuff  about  the  Light  and  all  that.  Early 
Friends  were  concerned  about  idolatry.  This  is 
what  I mean.  If  you  want  to  deepen  your  spirit 
of  worship,  why  don't  you  ask  yourself  what  your 
own  idols  are? 

Now  an  idol  is  something  that  masquerades  as 
a religious  symbol,  something  which  gives  you  com- 
fort and  which  is  powerless  because  it  makes  no 
demands  upon  you.  An  idol  is  that  which  provides 
an  easy  answer  to  your  problems.  An  idol  permits 
you  to  continue  as  you  did  before  without  coming 
to  terms  with  the  changes  that  ought  to  be  made. 

It  offers  a projection  of  your  own  unconscious 
wishes.  Now  play  with  this  text.  It’s  John  15:16, 
where  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples  as  part  of  the 
dialogues  of  the  Last  Supper:  “You  did  not  choose 
me.  I have  chosen  you.”  And  ask  anybody  what 
that  conception  is. 

Now  if  you  regard  yourself  as  having  been 
chosen  for  a privilege,  you  miss  the  whole  point 
of  that  text.  “I  have  chosen  you”  means  I lay  upon 
you  the  responsibility  and  the  calling  of  joining 
me  in  my  work.  It  doesn’t  mean  I am  promoting 
you.  But  that  is  how  it  is  generally  understood 
by  that  defensive  kind  of  Christianity  that  cannot 
get  out  and  meet  people  where  they  are.  It  is  used, 
therefore,  as  an  idol,  and  that’s  what  I mean  by 
idols.  Idols  help  us  to  strengthen  our  hostility  to 
forces  that  destroy  our  sense  of  security. 

Now  Quakers  are  very  good  at  being  hostile  to 
people.  . . nonviolently,  of  course!  The  point  I’m 
laying  before  you  is  that,  if  we  have  a dark  side  of 
our  personality,  if  we  have  hostility,  if  we  have 
weakness,  then  that’s  going  to  express  itself.  And 
if  we  want  to  be  spiritually  whole,  we  have  to 
recognize  that  fact  instead  of  pretending  it’s  not 
reality. 

This  business  of  finding  the  pearl  is  a process 
of  discovering  darkness  in  ourselves;  otherwise, 
we  can  assume  that  because  we  are  Quakers,  and 
because  we  accept  the  peace  testimony,  we’ve  got 
the  issue  of  violence  all  stitched  up  in  our  own 


life.  You  see  what  I mean?  So  the  peace  testimony 
then  has  the  capacity  to  be  an  idol.  And  our  idols 
reinforce  our  habits.  Idols  are  deep  forces  of  our 
conservatism. 

Now  I want  to  talk  about  the  burning  bush, 
because  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  alone 
immeasurable,  ubiquitous,  without  form  or  dimen- 
sion or  shape  or  sex,  but  personal.  And  the  point 
of  the  second  commandment  is  that  idols  were 
totally  inadequate  as  a representation.  And  the 
Letter  to  the  Hebrews  again,  which,  incidentally, 
was  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  for  early  Quakers,  describes  Moses  as 
one  who  saw  the  invisible  God  which  is  obvious 
nonsense,  isn’t  it?  But  if  you  go  below  the  surface, 
you  can  see  what  it  means.  Now  Moses  was  a 
murderer.  Did  you  know  that?  This  fact  is  impor- 
tant. I thought  Moses  was  a goodie  for  many  many 
years,  until  I realized  that  he  bumped  off  an 
Egyptian  for  no  very  good  reason  and  had  to  run 
until  he  saw  a burning  bush.  God  provided  a 
vision  for  Moses,  who  was  very  worried  by  it.  He 
thought,  “What’s  this  burning  bush?  I’ll  go  and 
see.”  So  he  went  and  he  was  chastised.  God  said, 
“Take  your  shoes  off,  the  place  you  stand  is  holy 
ground.”  And  went  on  to  say,  “Now  look,  Moses, 
I’ve  got  a job  for  you  to  do.  You’ve  got  to  go  back 
to  Egypt,  and  you  have  got  to  lead  my  people  out 
of  captivity.”  And  Moses  argued,  “I  can’t  do  it. 

I haven’t  got  what  it  takes.”  And  if  you  read  the 
first  two  or  three  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Num- 
bers, you’ll  find  Moses  put  up  a number  of  excuses 
and  God  swept  them  aside,  telling  him  not  to  be 
silly.  Then  God  changed  Moses’  staff  into  a snake. 
Moses  was  still  not  persuaded.  (If  I’d  been  God, 

I would  have  given  Moses  a training  course  in 
revolutionary  agitation  and  guerrilla  warfare!  That’s 
what  Moses  needed.)  Poor  old  Moses  was  terribly 
upset  and  he  said,  “Look,  God,  who  shall  I say 
sent  me?”  God  said,  “Say  I AM  has  sent  you.” 

Now  that  was  the  most  unpromising  beginning. 
But  Moses  went  on  to  become  the  first  of  the 
prophets,  and  Moses  overcame  the  tendency  that 
we  all  have  to  clothe  God  in  the  winding  sheet  of 
our  own  preconceptions,  of  making  an  idol  for  our- 
selves. But  if  you  see  the  vocation  of  the  Society 
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of  Friends  as  a prophetic  vocation,  I suggest  to  you 
that  there  is  no  other  path  to  the  prophetic  voca- 
tion than  the  path  which  Moses  took.  So  we  must 
go  to  the  burning  bush. 

Now  I entered  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  a very 
strange  kind  of  way.  I think  it’s  appropriate  to 
tell  you  this,  though  I wasn’t  intending  to.  When 
I was  a student  at  Oxford  in  1956,  about  that  time 
there  was  a Hungarian  uprising,  and  we  held  meet- 
ings. Meetings  were  held  all  over  the  country  and 
particularly  in  the  University.  What  could  we  do 
to  help  the  people?  Refugees  were  streaming  across 
the  frontiers.  We  had  a meeting  of  the  College  I 
attended.  Everybody  was  full  of  grand  ideas.  A 
small  rather  chubby  man  sat  in  the  middle  of  the 
company  and  he  said  it’s  quite  simple.  If  you  want 
to  know  what  to  do,  you’ve  got  to  ask  yourselves 
how  we  clothe  the  naked,  how  we  visit  the  sick  and 
feed  the  hungry.  And  we  were  all  highly  super- 
cilious, over-educated  smart  young  men,  you  see, 
the  academic  cream  of  our  generation.  We  thought, 
who  is  this  religious  nut? 

But  I possessed  a goosedown  sleeping  bag.  I 
had  worked  for  two  weeks  in  my  father’s  brother’s 
yard  in  order  to  get  the  money  to  buy  it,  and  it 
was  still  1959,  ten  years  after  the  war;  things  were 
bad.  I took  that  bag  round  to  the  shop  of  what  was 
then  known  as  the  Oxford  Committee  for  Famine 
Relief  (Oxfam),  and  I gave  it  to  them  for  the  refugee 
appeal  of  the  Hungarian  uprising. 

Now  when  you  do  a thing  like  that,  there  is  no 
stepping  back.  I’m  sure  you’ve  had  the  same  experi- 
ence. That’s  it.  I couldn’t  say  then,  all  this  religious 
stuff  is  nonsense.  All  this  living-for-other-people 
stuff  is  nonsense.  The  rat  race  is  the  place  where  I 
want  to  be  and  I’ve  got  good  qualifications. 

When  you  have  the  burning  bush  experience, 
there  is  no  going  back.  That  is  the  point  that  I want 
to  make.  There  is  only  one  way,  and  that  way  is 
forward. 

So  the  fourth  part  of  my  pattern  introduces  per- 
haps the  blues  and  the  grays,  the  slate  color,  because 
I have  called  it  the  isolation  of  prophecy , The 
story  of  the  whole  of  the  Bible  is  this  clash  between 
prophetic  religion  which  sees  the  burning  bush,  and 


the  priestly  religion  which  constructs  idols  for  itself. 
You  can  see  it  in  the  Old  Testament.  You  can  see 
it  happening  in  post-New  Testament  Christianity, 
and  in  movements  for  renewal  like  Quakerism  which 
usually  concentrate  on  some  aspect  of  idolatry 
and  priesthood.  Friends  are  not  alone  in  this  respect, 
but  it  does  place  them  within  the  prophetic  tradition. 

Now  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
prophets  of  today,  I would  submit  to  you,  are 
first  of  all  destined,  because  I believe  in  the  words 
of  our  Lord  at  the  Last  Supper:  “You  have  not 
chosen  me,  but  I have  chosen  you.”  For  this  calling, 
this  vocation,  God  says  to  Jeremiah,  “Before  I 
formed  you  in  the  womb,  I knew  you.”  As  a matter 
of  our  personal  prayer  and  religious  life,  we  could 
meditate  at  great  length  on  the  biological  processes 
that  brought  us  into  existence,  stretching  back  to 
the  primeval  slime  and  the  intention  of  the  Divine 
in  creating  us  in  our  uniqueness  as  individuals.  So 
if  you  wish  to  be  a prophet  you  will  be  accepting 
a destiny. 

Following  that  will  be  the  conviction  that  you 
will  be  called.  Many  of  the  prophets,  like  Moses, 
like  Jeremiah,  resisted  the  call.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  say,  “Here  I am.  Send  me.”  Another 
prophetic  aspect  is  that  the  prophets  argued  with 
God,  and  that’s  something  which  traditional 
spirituality  doesn’t  allow  for.  We  all  do  that.  I 
talk  to  myself,  but  I also  talk  to  God,  and  I expect 
that  numbers  of  you  do  as  well.  You  don’t  have 
to  use  words,  but  the  relationship  with  the  Divine 
is  not  an  orderly,  obedient  one  beyond  a certain 
point.  Because  if  you’re  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  then  you  can  create;  and  if  God  gives  gifts  to 
us,  then  there  are  things  we  can  give  back.  So  we 
shall  have  to  enter  into  a dialogue  with  the  Divine, 
and  that  means  finding  the  Divine. 

And  then  we  have  to  have  messages,  because 
if  you  are  called,  you’re  called  to  do  something. 

Now  there  are  two  splendid  T-shirts  which  are 
prophetic  T-shirts.  I don’t  know  if  you  realize 
this  or  not.  One  of  them  says,  “American  Friends 
Service  Committee;  Let  us  try  what  love  can  do.” 

And  the  other  one  says,  “Peace  is  possible.”  Now 
I don’t  think  you  ever  thought  you  are  doing 
essentially  what  the  prophet  Jeremiah  did.  By  my 
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analysis  you  are.  Those  things  are  messages,  and 
I’m  satisfied  that  they  are  divine  messages. 

Then  prophets  have  to  take  the  consequences. 
Suppose  we  can’t  prevent  war.  Suppose  we  fail 
to  bring  down  the  level  of  violence.  Suppose  we’re 
not  able  to  abolish  slavery  everywhere.  Suppose 
we  are  not  going  to  break  down  barriers  of  racial 
prejudice.  Suppose  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
improve  the  world.  We  all  feel  this  sort  of  disheart- 
enment.  But  the  model  for  prophesy  is  a willing- 
ness to  accept  martyrdom  and  to  accept  imprison- 
ment. Now  there  are  plenty  of  Quakers  who  have 
run  that  danger,  and  I’m  sure  there  are  some  of 
you  in  this  company  who  know  that  danger.  That 
is  also  a mark  of  the  prophetic  calling.  If  you  live 
a religious  life,  if  you  seek  to  deepen  the  power 
of  your  worship  and  of  the  community  you  belong 
to  and  you  will  not  take  the  consequences,  you  are 
not  going  to  get  anywhere.  The  consequences  are 
things  that  flow  from  the  prophetic  impulse. 

And  lastly,  you  have  to  remember  if  you  are  a 
prophet,  that  you  are  a representative.  Theresa  of 
Avila  says,  “Christ  has  no  feet  but  our  feet,  no 
hands  but  our  hands,  no  arms  but  ours.”  If  you 
wish  to  help  build  the  Kingdom,  then  you  have  to 
take  the  consequences;  you  have  to  realize  that  God 
is  not  going  to  do  it  by  a bolt  from  heaven.  God 
can  only  do  it  through  us. 

Now  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
like  us  because  they  knew  the  consequences  of 
idolatry.  The  world  was  full  of  suffering,  of 
disease,  of  starvation,  poverty,  cruelty,  ignorance 
and  early  death.  They  knew  also  that  the  world 
was  full  of  violence  and  war,  political  exploitation, 
economic  oppression,  waste,  social  antagonism 
and  prejudice.  And  they  knew  three  thousand  years 
before  modern  radical  sociology  (which  thinks  it’s 
discovered  these  things)  that  evil  is  caused  by  the 
misuse  of  power  and  the  misuse  of  wealth.  They 
knew  that  the  misuse  of  power  creates  violence  and 
the  misuse  of  wealth  creates  suffering.  You  look 
at  what  the  prophets  had  to  say  and  that  is  the 
message  they  were  proclaiming.  The  misuse  of  power 
and  wealth  they  regarded  as  a blasphemy  against 
God.  If  you  don’t  want  to  read  through  the  proph- 
ets, simply  look  at  random  at  the  book  of  Psalms 
and  you  will  see  that  this  is  the  case. 


That  is  the  tradition  we  stand  in.  It  is  the 
tradition  of  Christ  because  he,  and  not  George 
Fox,  in  my  submission,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  When  Jesus  went  to  the  syna- 
gogue at  Nazareth  for  the  first  time.  He  called  for 
the  scroll  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  he  read  (this 
is  how  Luke  records  the  occasion),  “The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me  because  He  has  annointed  me 
to  preach  good  news  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me 
to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives  and  the  recovery 
of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are 
oppressed,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord.”  That’s  the  Gospel,  and  as  I pointed  out, 
the  people  of  Nazareth  then  rose  in  wrath  and  want- 
ed to  stone  him.  If  you  want  to  be  a prophet  you’ve 
got  to  be  able  to  take  that  kind  of  pressure,  and 
prophets  do.  But  they’re  able  to  because  they  don’t 
do  it  in  their  own  strength.  They  are  given— and  we 
are  given— that  power  because  our  prophetic  life  is 
our  way  of  showing  our  worth-ship.  That’s  what 
worship  is.  And  another  meaning  for  worth-ship 
is  the  way  God  wants  us  to  be. 

So  as  we  reach  the  other  side  of  the  burning 
bush,  the  darkness  of  prophecy,  we  have  to  begin 
to  introduce  a note  of  hope.  The  next  section  of 
the  pattern  is  called  the  stones  of  the  temple.  The 
idea  comes  from  the  First  Letter  of  Peter,  which 
was  one  of  George  Fox’s  favorites,  where  Peter 
writes,  “Come  to  Him,  to  that  living  stone,  rejected 
by  men  but  in  God’s  sight  chosen  and  precious,  and 
like  living  stones,  be  yourselves  built  into  a spiritual 
house.”  Now  suppose  we  wanted  to  be  prophets. 
The  early  Quakers  called  their  message  Truth,  and 
Truth  was  a Gospel  that  was  caught,  that  challenged 
and  convinced  people,  and  empowered  people.  It 
was  about,  as  I’ve  already  said,  God’s  Word,  the 
way  things  are,  God’s  self-expression,  the  Logos, 
the  work  of  Chirst.  “In  Him  was  life  and  the  life 
was  the  Light  of  men.  The  Light  shines  in  the  dark- 
ness and  the  darkness  does  not  over  come  it.  The 
true  Light  that  enlightens  every  man  was  coming 
into  the  world.” 

Now  these  were  conceptions.  These  were 
themes.  These  were  inspirations  that  the  early 
Friends  grabbed.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  John’s 
Gospel  they  read  that  marvellous  memorable  verse, 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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“I  have  called  you  friends.”  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  Quakerism  in  that  time— Quakerism  could 
be  an  idol.  For  early  Quakers  there  was  only  Truth, 
and  that’s  why,  when  they  wanted  a collective 
name,  they  called  themselves  Friends  in  the  Truth. 

And  the  demands  of  that  Truth  were  something 
that  was  absolute,  and  they  wished  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  it  in  matters  of  great  principle  like,  let  us 
say,  the  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  in  minute  detail.  And  their  con- 
ception of  Truth  and  how  the  demands  of  Truth 
reached  down  into  every  small  single  thing  that 
we  do  gave  rise  to  our  testimonies;  to  plain  speech, 
to  refusal  to  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  the  state 
church,  to  that  curious  Quaker  dress  that  was  origi- 
nally a challenge  to  pride,  that  became  later  on 
when  it  was  idolatrous,  a uniform,  and  to  their 
devotion  to  peace.  Because  the  peace  testimony. 
Friends,  is  not  a political  testimony  only;  it  is  a 
deep  part  of  religious  conviction. 

Truth  was  not  an  intellectual  thing  which  vali- 
dated what  you  had  discovered.  It  was  a force,  it 
was  a power,  it  was  something  which  you  had,  it 
was  the  life,  it  was  light,  it  was  power,  it  was 
Christ.  And  Friends  brought  themselves  into 
obedience  and  to  faithfulness  to  the  Light  and  to 
the  Word.  And  their  gospel  of  equality,  of  self- 
sacrificial  love,  of  opening  the  doors  to  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven  rested  upon  this  willingness  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  Light. 

This  brought  them  into  conflict  against  worldy 
structures,  against  economic  and  psychological 
exploitation.  They  were  fiercely  evangelistic.  They 
wouldn’t  compromise  and  they  were  revolutionary. 
The  message  that  they  proclaimed  didn’t  analyze 
the  ills  of  the  world  and  look  for  a theory  to  put 
it  right  and  then  fit  their  experience  and  their 
account  of  what  human  nature  was  to  that  scheme. 
They  began  at  the  other  end,  with  the  Light  within 
which  was  universal,  which  is  in  every  single  human 
being  regardless  of  how  they  appear  outwardly. 
They  said  something  which  was  crashingly  simple, 
and  that  is  that  nothing  prevents  you  from  hearing 
the  voice  of  God  except  your  own  refusal  to  hear. 
That’s  what  the  early  Quakers  said. 

So  if  we  want  to  be  prophets  in  the  Quaker 


tradition,  that’s  where  we  have  to  be.  We  have  to 
stand  like  the  stones  of  the  new  temple,  like  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  waiting  to  be  used. 

So  that  is  what  underlies  and  concerns  the 
deepening  of  the  spirit  of  worship.  How  can  we  do 
it? 

Firstly,  I think  by  recognizing  that  a socially 
committed  Quakerism  is  what  we  stand  for  and 
what  we  value,  and  that  we  do  not  have  the  dis- 
tinction between  things  religious  and  things  poli- 
tical. Secondly,  by  recognizing  that  the  engine  of 
social  commitment  for  us  lies  in  this  Quaker  tradi- 
tion, this  tradition  of  prayer,  of  silent  waiting,  of 
silent  worship,  of  obedience  to  concern,  of  our 
business  method  and  seeking  the  endorsement  of 
the  group  for  the  things  that  we  do.  Because  we  are 
are  not  off.  Friends,  on  a frolic  of  our  own.  If  we 
join  the  Society  of  Friends,  we  are  part  of  a cor- 
porate commitment,  and  that  corporate  commit- 
ment is  rooted  in  our  continuing  corporate,  and 
therefore  outward,  experience  of  the  Divine.  So 
we  possess  the  potential  to  become  stones  in  a 
mighty  building,  but  we  come  up  against  the  ques- 
tion again— How  are  we  to  do  it? 

The  penultimate  part  of  the  pattern  is  called 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  Individually,  when 
we  come  to  Meeting,  we  center  down.  We  all  have 
a lot  of  difficulty  with  that.  We  never  ever  stop 
having  difficulty.  Friends,  if  you  are  new  Friends, 
take  comfort.  The  Quakers  have  not  forgotten  to 
tell  you  how  to  do  it.  We’re  all  on  our  own.  In 
every  group  of  people  that  comes  to  Woodbrooke, 
there  is  always  one  upstart  who  says,  I used  to  think 
that  all  these  Quakers  continued  in  silent  worship 
and  they  never  told  me  how  it  was  done.  I had  to 
flounder  around  by  myself.  But  of  course  that 
isn’t  the  way  things  are.  Silence,  which  is  why  we 
value  it  so  much,  is  a very  difficult  and  wonderful 
thing.  So  we  center  down  as  best  we  can. 

But  when  we  overcome  that,  when  we  have  been 
through  that  stage,  we  center.  We  gather  collective- 
ly. And  the  old  Friends  used  the  word,  gathered, 
and  they  used  the  word,  covered.  Isn’t  that  a beau- 
tiful image?  A covered  Meeting.  Covered  with 
what?  The  wings  of  the  Almighty,  that  which  gives 
the  shadow.  This  is  the  thing  which  means  the  most 
to  me  of  all  London  Yearly  Meeting’s  Discipline. 
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It  comes  from  Robert  Barclay’s  “For 

when  I came  into  the  silent  assemblies  of  God’s 
people,  I felt  a secret  power  among  them  which 
touched  my  heart,  and  as  I gave  way  to  it,  I found 
the  evil  in  me  weakening  and  the  good  raised  up. 
And  so  I became  thus  knit  and  united  unto  them 
more  and  more,  hungering  after  the  increase  of  this 
power  and  life,  whereby  I might  feel  myself  perfect- 
ly redeemed.”  When  we  come  to  Meeting,  I think 
we  are  seeking  this  spiritual  growth. 

This  is  the  testing  of  our  faith  and  it  is  the  place 
of  challenge  and  of  calling.  And  the  life  of  faith 
involves  self-knowledge— our  strengths,  our  weak- 
ness, our  joy,  our  sorrow,  depression,  contentment, 
inspiration,  discouragement,  shame,  self-confidence, 
ambition,  ideals,  roots— all  those  things  that  make 
us  what  we  are.  We  need  to  know  ourselves.  The 
life  of  faith  involves  our  personal  relationships. 
Those  things  that  I mentioned  come  from  commu- 
nity, and  in  our  being  we  have  both  encouragement 
from  others  and  hostility  from  others.  The  nature 
of  our  personal  relationships  is  something  which 
reflects  our  life  of  faith.  And  Friends,  if  faith  can’t 
help  us  deal  with  trouble,  I don’t  know  what  use  it 
is. 

Many  problems  are  open-ended.  We  have  doubts, 
we  have  failings.  In  our  lives  we  go  up  blind  alleys. 
We  make  mistakes.  We  experience  disappointments. 
How  do  we  cope  with  these  things  and  not  let  them 
get  at  us?  The  life  of  faith  implies  reassurance, 
that  there  is  a Power  which  is  available  to  us,  that 
there  is  an  orderly  change  in  the  world,  that  there 
is  progress,  there  is  discovery,  that  we  have  peak 
experiences  and  that  there  are  peak  experiences 
waiting  to  happen  to  us.  And  above  all,  the  life 
of  faith  which  we  bring  to  Meeting  is  a way  of 
searching,  a way  of  pilgrimage  and  a way  of  testing 
ourselves. 

So  the  features  of  our  worship  seem  to  me  to 
be  that  we  receive  a blessing  from  God  that  is  the 
covering  of  the  gathered  Meeting.  We  bring  our 
lives  as  an  offering  and  if  we  wish  to  look  at  our 
meetings  for  worship,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
what  we  want  from  the  Meeting.  And  that  prompts 
the  question:  what  do  you  bring  to  the  Meeting? 
And  a slightly  different  question:  when  you  leave 


Meeting,  what  is  it  that  you  have  received? 

My  experience  is  that  I come  to  Meeting  know- 
ing that  I need  release,  release  from  all  those  things 
that  limit  me.  I also  know  that  I come  in  a body 
and  I come  to  Meeting  for  communion.  I have 
learned  that  I must  be  prepared  to  give  up,  if  I wish 
to  come  close  to  the  Divine,  all  those  things  which 
are  most  precious  to  me.  I have,  in  other  words, 
to  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  my  life. 

So  Meeting  is,  therefore,  a place  of  process,  and 
it’s  also  a place  of  encounter,  and  my  submission 
is  that  since  it  deals  with  ultimates,  it  is  a place  of 
sacrifice.  It  is  a place  where  Quaker  community  is 
expressed,  and  it  is  a place  where,  as  the  weeks  go 
by  through  the  year,  we  express  and  we  transmit 
the  values  and  the  teachings  of  the  understanding 
of  God  that  come  to  us  in  this  way. 

So  the  Meeting  is  therefore  our  burning  bush, 
our  invisible  temple,  the  place  where  out  of  silence 
and  spoken  ministry,  we  hear  the  Divine  Voice,  and 
where  we  are  called  and  empowered  to  the  prophetic 
witness. 

Finally,  let  us  finish  the  pattern.  What  is  the 
measure  of  our  stature?  It  would  be  impertinent 
of  me  to  come  and  talk  about  deepening  the  spirit 
of  worship  in  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting.  The 
remarks  that  I have  made  I consciously  addressed 
to  an  imaginary  London  audience  because  it  would, 

I am  sure  you  would  agree,  be  quite  wrong  for  me 
to  address  you  in  that  way.  So  you’ve  been  over- 
hearing perhaps  a dialogue  between  me  and  myself. 

But  let’s  come  down  to  cases.  Let’s  quickly, 
very  quickly,  think  about  the  Society.  What  do 
we  need  to  remember  if  we  are  going  to  have  re- 
newal? I think  the  first  thing  is  that  Quakers  ought 
to  realize  that  they  are  not  a special  kind  of  human 
and  they  do  not  have  a monopoly  of  the  Light. 
Friends  say  the  Light’s  in  everyone  and  then  they 
think  Quakers  are  superior.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
that?  And  I don’t  think  we’ve  got  a special 
privilege  for  service. 

The  second  point  is  that  we’ve  got  to  face  the 
fact  that  we’re  small  and  we  can  expect  to  be  useful. 
But  we  should  reflect  upon  Paul’s  words  about 
knowing  in  part.  What  we  have  is  not  the  whole 
Truth,  and  therefore,  while  zealous,  we  ought  to 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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be  aware  that  we  are  an  influential  but  small  group. 

My  third  point  is  that  I get  around  probably  more 
than  most  of  you  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  the 
whole  spectrum  from  the  evangelistic  Friends  of 
Oregon  whom  I visited  to  some  rather  strange  groups 
that  I won’t  tell  you  about.  And  I invite  your  confi- 
dence because  my  feeling  is  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  worldwide  is  in  very  good  shape.  And  if 
people  come  along  and  say  it’s  terrible,  we’ve  got 
to  get  lots  more  members;  if  only  we  had  that;  we’ve 
got  to  do  this;  we  could  do  so  much  more;  isn’t  it 
dreadful?— forget  it.  The  Society  of  Friends  is  in 
very  good  shape. 

The  fourth  thing  is  I think  we  ought  to  resist 
the  apocalypse.  Plenty  of  Friends  would  pooh- 
pooh  the  idea  that  there’s  going  to  be  Armageddon, 
that  Christ  is  going  to  come  on  the  wing  from 
heaven.  But  they  spend  all  their  time  trying  to 
persuade  people  if  they  don’t  change  their  ways 
we’re  going  to  all  blow  up  with  nuclear  weapons. 

You  see  how  that’s  just  as  apocalyptic?  Now  that 
may  be  a wise  judgement  as  to  present  historical 
trends,  but  I do  think  that  we  have  to  learn  to  avoid 
impatience  when  we  don’t  achieve  all  the  results 
we  would  like  and  when  progress  seems  to  us  to 
be  slow.  Because  if  the  Quakers  ever  discovered  a 
truth,  it  is  that  haste  is  the  parent  of  misjudgement. 
So  we  should  be  careful  about  our  more  apocalyptic 
thinking. 

The  fifth  thing  we  should  do  is  to  be  present 
where  we  are.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  some- 
thing which  lies  in  the  future.  It’s  not  something 
which  lay  in  the  past.  It’s  not  something  which 
is  in  another  country.  It’s  here  and  now.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  does  not  lie  in  ambition,  in  political 
power.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  was  available  to 
Jesus  Christ  every  time  He  opened  the  door  that 
went  out  into  the  village  street  in  Nazareth.  It 
was  in  the  house,  it  was  among  the  people,  and  it 
is  with  us,  too.  We  ought  to  be  chary  of  change  and 
to  be  more  tender  with  ourselves. 

And  then  lastly,  I think  we  ought  to  show  our 
principles.  “0  no.  I’m  not  a good  person  at  all. 

If  you  knew  me,  you’d  think  I was  a dreadful  per- 
son. O yes,  I am  a Quaker  and  Quakers  do  try  to 
be  good,  but  I’m  not  like  them,  I’m  bad!”  Friends 


are  good,  and  Friends  ought  to  face  the  fact  that 
they  are  good.  Yes,  I firmly  believe  that.  However, 
there’s  a “but,”  and  the  but  is  that  we  ought  to 
realize  that  an  uninvolved  goodness  and  a pater- 
nalistic goodness  is  admired  but  it  is  not  emulated. 
Because  it  is  one  of  the  sad  facts  of  life  that  people 
bite  the  hand  that  feeds  them,  and  those  who  think 
that  you  can  spread  Quaker  principles  simply  by 
doing  good  to  people  need  to  reexamine  that. 

The  resources  that  we  have  are  immense.  We’ve 
got  the  Bible,  which  was  second  nature  to  Quakers 
until  this  generation.  It’s  not  a storehouse  of 
spiritual  wisdom,  a collection  of  aphorisms,  and 
it’s  a story  of  this  prophetic  process,  of  the  libera- 
tion of  humanity  from  ultimate  beginnings,  creation 
and  exodus.  The  Bible,  Friends,  is  about  the  defeat 
of  the  moral  majority,  and  it  needs  to  be  repossessed 
by  its  true  owners.  And  that  is  us. 

A second  resource  is  the  Quaker  tradition,  the 
people,  stories  and  writings,  the  events  which  shape 
our  understanding,  Pendle  Hill  and  all  that  stuff. 
Being  a Quaker  I’m  afraid  is  not  freewheeling  on 
a religious  bicycle,  and  that’s  the  message  the  tra- 
dition will  give  you.  It  is  accepting  group  insights 
and  then  working  together  and  being  willing  to 
change  ourselves. 

We  have  the  discipline  of  silence,  which  we  need 
to  recapture.  We  have  ourselves.  As  I’ve  said  al- 
ready, I think  the  silent  tradition  is  on  the  verge 
of  a great  renewal.  There  is  a great  yearning  for 
renewal.  Our  topic  for  this  meeting  is  an  expres- 
sion of  that.  But  we’re  not  organized  to  do  it. 

We’ve  got  to  take  thought  about  how  we  can  be 
organized.  There’s  that  life.  There’s  a great 
springing  and  greening  in  our  Society,  and  that’s 
all  to  the  good. 

And  lastly,  we  ought  to  remember  that  we  do 
not  do  these  things  in  our  own  strength,  that  the 
God  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  God  that  comes 
to  us.  So  our  ultimate  resource  is  the  One  we  wor- 
ship, and  this  is  the  ultimate  challenge;  do  we  seek 
to  be  about  the  process  of  liberating  the  world  in 
our  own  strength  or  is  it  something  that  requires 
and,  in  our  experience,  leaves  a place  for  faith  and 
for  trust? 

Worship  is  listening.  The  Quaker  experience  is 
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that  we  hear.  The  Quaker  history  is  a history  of 
obedience.  By  being  obedient  and  acting  on  our 
messages,  we  become  prophets.  That,  I am  con- 
vinced, is  the  destiny  to  which  Jesus  calls  us.  I 
want  to  end  with  his  words:  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  then  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you. 


Young  Friends  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
From  left  to  right:  Paul  Busick  (Tempe),  Stan  Emery  (Durango),  Elisa  Gill  (Flagstaff), 
Becky  Rumack  (Mt.  View),  Heather Honea  (Albuquerque),  Marc  Rumack  (Mt.  View) 
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Ghost  Ranch,  Abiquiu,  New  Mexico 
June  17, 1984 

To  Friends  Everywhere, 

Among  these  mesas  and  canyons  of  northern  New  Mexico,  the  inward  light  burns  more  brightly. 

There  is  a strong  renewal  of  spirit  and  hope  in  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting:  “Let  us  try  what  love 
can  do.” 

An  extraordinary  inspiration  was  John  Punshon’s  address.  An  English  Friend,  sojourning  in 
America,  he  considers  religion  to  be  the  natural  habitat  of  man  as  surely  as  water  is  the  natural  habitat 
of  fish.  His  was  a stirring  call  to  cherish  and  demonstrate  our  prophetic  testimonies  of  peace,  as  well  as 
the  clear  and  simple  life;  and  to  remain  a haven  for  the  dispossessed.  “Nothing,”  he  declared,  “prevents 
you  from  hearing  the  voice  of  God  except  your  own  refusal  to  hear.”  Like  Moses,  we  are  challenged  to 
approach  the  burning  bush,  obeying  that  which  we  know  yet  cannot  see  nor  measure,  accepting  the  con- 
sequences no  matter  how  apparently  perilous. 

In  some  ways  John  Punshon’s  rich  pattern  of  spiritual  challenges  underscored  our  continuing  struggle 
with  outward  challenges.  There  was  much  concern  for  producing  a more  committed  minute  on  the 
Central  American  refugee  problem,  but  it  was  felt  more  seasoning  was  needed.  We  know  thousands  of 
the  dispossessed  will  die  there  this  year.  In  slides  we  saw  their  faces.  Tears  came  to  many  eyes  as  a guest 
from  that  troubled  area  declared  that  in  our  midst  he  felt  we  were  “more  than  brothers.” 

Feelings  of  relatedness  to  those  within  our  own  circle  prompted  a new  concern  for  our  Meeting,  that 
of  the  problems  of  aging.  As  our  Friends  grow  old,  as  will  we  all,  we  hope  to  find  ways  to  be  cared  for 
here  in  our  familiar  mountains  and  deserts. 

Strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  Friends  of  Junior  High  School  age,  and  the  participation  of  older 
Friends  in  their  dialogue.  Young  Friends,  too,  wrestled  with  questions  of  Quakerism,  Christianity  and 
worldly  practice.  Those  who  entered  into  discussions  with  them  were  refreshed  by  their  clear,  direct 
approach  to  the  loving  life-style. 

A day  added  to  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting’s  busy  schedule  offered  us  a more  relaxed  agenda  and 
deepened  fellowship.  Our  searching  has  been  leavened  with  delight:  John  Punshon’s  wit,  campfires, 
dancing  and  entertainment  by  creative  younger  Friends.  We  are  especially  grateful  for  the  enrichment 
provided  by  visitors  from  other  Meetings  and  other  lands. 

In  love  and  hope, 

Frances  B.  McAllister,  Clerk 


Dear  Friends  and  Junior  Yearly  Meetings  Everywhere, 

We  met  at  Ghost  Ranch  in  northern  New  Mexico  where  there  are  many  beautiful  rocks,  cliffs  and 
mesas.  There  are  many  wonderful  things  to  do  including  swimming,  horseback  riding  and  hiking. 

We  shared  campfires  and  singing,  folk  dancing,  and  a creativity  night  with  the  Young  Friends  and 
adults.  The  9-12  year  olds  and  the  6 - 8 year  olds  each  put  on  a play  at  creativity  night. 

We  were  visited  by  Costa  Rican  and  Salvadoran  Friends  who  told  us  about  their  countries.  We  also 
made  toys  and  dolls  to  send  to  children  in  Central  America  refugee  camps. 

Some  of  our  activities  included  walking  on  stilts,  making  mandalas,  playing  games,  and  affirmations 
with  pictures. 
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We  also  learned  about  Lucretia  Mott,  George  Fox,  John  Woolman  and  Mary  Dyer.  We  learned  about 
their  bravery,  how  they  held  tight  to  their  beliefs,  and  that  they  believed  strongly  in  the  inner  light  in 
each  of  us. 

An  especially  nice  thing  is  making  new  friends  and  seeing  old  friends  that  we  only  see  once  a year. 

With  love. 

Junior  Yearly  Meeting 


Young  Friends  Epistle 

To  Friends  Everywhere, 

The  Young  Friends  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  this  year  created  a cohesive  group  that 
recognized  not  age  but  the  willingness  of  all  involved  to  participate  and  share  in  the  Young  Friends’ 
experience.  We  had  a staircase  of  ages  that  began  at  the  12th  floor  and  went  up  to  the  22nd,  with  one 
very  special  stop  at  the  45th.  There  was  no  age  difference,  however,  only  differences  in  experiences 
and  individual  perspectives. 

We  were  a very  strong  group,  with  lots  of  new  members  and  many  ideas  for  the  future.  One  of  these 
was  to  strengthen  the  connection  between  Young  and  Adult  Friends.  While  the  intergenerational 
activities  are  still  evolving,  we  feel  that  there  is  tremendous  potential  for  creating  a sense  of  continuity 
between  these  groups.  By  developing  interest  and  worship  sharing  groups  that  explore  life  issues  faced 
by  Young  Friends  as  they  become  Adult  Friends,  and  drawing  support  and  perspective  from  a wide  group 
of  those  who  have  made  or  are  making  the  transition,  we  hope  to  achieve  a greater  understanding  of  the 
concerns  binding  these  groups  together  as  well  as  of  those  which  may  currently  separate  them.  The  belief 
is  that  in  the  search  for  truth  and  in  the  spirit  of  understanding  there  is  no  room  for  a generation  “gap.” 
We  might  suggest,  as  a thought  for  the  future,  that  we  come  to  comprehend  the  issues  faced  in  all  of 
life’s  transition  periods  as  a means  of  gaining  awareness  of  the  unity  within  life’s  multiple  stages. 

We  encourage  other  Friends  to  take  similar  steps  to  bridge  intergenerational  gaps  through  focused 
discussion  and  worship  sharing.  In  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  mutual  understanding. 

The  Young  Friends  of  IMYM 
Kevin  Hassett,  Clerk 


Summary  of  Action  Minutes  from  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
June  13  - 17,  1984 
Ghost  Ranch,  Abiquiu,  New  Mexico 

1.  IMYM  approved  the  creation  of  a standing  committee  to  explore  the  limitations  of  Ghost 
Ranch  and  to  consider  all  other  alternatives. 

2.  IMYM  approved  pursuing  a stronger  relationship  with  Friends  Bulletin. 

3.  IMYM  approved  the  formation  of  a Committee  on  Aging.  This  committee  will  research  all 
aspects  of  care  for  the  aging. 


(Continued  on  page  16) 
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4.  LaDonna  Wallen  and  Cathy  Webb  were  approved  as  IMYM  representatives  to  the  Friends 
World  Committee  for  Consultation  Triennial  in  Mexico  which  will  be  held  in  1985.  Ted  Church  is  the 
first  alternate. 

5.  IMYM  approved  asking  AFSC  to  reactivate  a vigorous  Young  Friends  service  program. 

6.  Cynthia  Moore  was  appointed  for  one  year  as  a member  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  William 
Penn  House.  IMYM  encouraged  its  member  Meetings,  Worship  Groups  and  individuals  to  give  moral  and 
financial  support  to  Penn  House,  as  possible. 

7.  The  budget  for  1985  was  approved.  IMYM  encouraged  Friends  to  raise  additional  funds  for 
the  travel  of  Young  Friends  to  the  World  Gathering  of  Young  Friends  slated  for  1985.  Funds  for  third 
world  travellers  will  be  channelled  through  the  IMYM  treasurer  to  the  World  Gathering.  Funds  should 
be  received  no  later  than  the  date  for  Continuing  Committee  meeting  in  February,  1985. 

8.  The  Registrar’s  report  was  given  by  LaDonna  Wallen.  This  year  attendance  totalled  399. 
There  were  301  adults  and  98  children.  There  were  89  Friends  from  Arizona,  103  from  New  Mexico, 

140  from  Colorado,  28  from  Utah,  16  from  Texas,  and  23  from  other  areas. 

9.  IMYM  approved  the  formation  of  a Committee  on  Hispanic  Cultures. 

10.  The  clerk  reported  the  formation  of  an  ad-hoc  committee  to  form  the  Committee  on  Aging 
with  Mary  Minor  as  convenor. 

1 1 . Cynthia  Moore  will  be  our  delegate  to  the  FUM  Gathering  this  summer  in  California. 

12.  Wendy  Baker  will  be  the  new  Young  Friends’  clerk.  Seth  Hassett,  Maggie  Gould,  Timon 
Gasowski,  and  Genina  Anderson  are  regional  Young  Friends  Representatives. 

13.  Elizabeth  Milford  was  approved  as  a representative  to  the  World  Gathering  of  Young  Friends. 
IMYM  approved  that  another  representative  to  the  World  Gathering  of  Young  Friends  may  be  named  at 

a later  date. 


Frances  McAllister  throwing  a ball  to  a boy 
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Memorial  Minutes 
Madelle  Cowan 

The  Boulder  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  records 
its  sorrow  at  the  death  of  Madelle  Cowan  and  offers 
its  sympathy  to  her  sons,  John  and  William,  to  her 
daughter,  Leola  Cowan  Carr,  and  to  her  grandchil- 
dren. 

After  attending  Boulder  Meeting  for  many  months, 
Madelle  requested  membership  and  was  welcomed 
into  our  fellowship  on  December  9,  1979.  Hers 
was  a cheerful,  unobtrusive  presence.  Except  for 
rare  times  of  illness  or  visits  away  from  Longmont, 
she  was  in  her  accustomed  place  each  First  Day 
morning.  One  of  her  great  pleasures  was  reading. 

As  a reader  she  found  satisfaction  in  assisting  in 
Meeting  Library.  Those  who  knew  her  will  miss 
her  gentle  warmth. 

Virginia  Larsen 

Virginia  Larsen  died  July  4,  after  unsuccessful 
cancer  surgery.  A large  group  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives gathered  on  Sunday,  July  8 for  a memorial 
service. 

Virginia  was  born  in  China  in  1914  and  grew 
up  as  an  “MK”— missionary  kid— until  1927  when 
there  was  an  exodus  of  foreigners.  She  remember- 
ed that  British  gunboats  shelled  Wan  Zian,  and  the 
American  consulate  sent  a telegran,  written  in  code, 
to  Suining,  where  her  family  lived.  It  took  48 
hours  to  locate  a forgotten  code  book  and  trans- 
late the  message:  “Leave  everything  behind— pack 
one  suitcase  apiece— act  as  if  you  are  going  on  an 
overnight  picnic.”  No  one  in  Suining  thought  such 
action  necessary,  but  on  arrival  in  Chong  Jing,  women 
and  children  were  transferred  to  a steamer  and  sent 
1500  miles  to  Shanghai  under  guard  of  “American 
blue  jackets”  with  machine  guns.  The  men  came 
down  river  several  weeks  later. 

Virginia  and  her  sister  became  doctors  at  a time 
when  only  two  medical  schools  were  open  to  women, 
and  Virginia  was  a pioneer  in  childbirth  education. 

A fund  in  her  name  has  been  established  to  continue 
this  work.  (Virginia  Larsen  Research  Fund  of  the 
International  Childbirth  Education  Association, 


P.O.  Box  20048,  Minneapolis,  MN  55420.) 

Virginia  married  and  had  two  children,  Larry 
and  Gary.  Her  husband  died  of  polio  when  Gary 
was  one  year  old.  She  joined  University  Friends 
Meeting  in  1954  and  was  an  active  member  until 
1972,  when  she  went  to  St.  Louis.  There,  she  was 
active  in  the  Meeting  and  served  as  medical  director 
of  Harry  S.  Truman  Restorative  Center.  After  she 
retired,  she  returned  to  Seattle,  and  transferred 
her  membership  back  to  University  Meeting  in 
1982. 

Virginia  returned  to  China  several  times,  and  in 
1981  she  realized  her  54-year  dream  of  going  back 
to  Suining  to  visit  the  houses  where  she  had  lived 
and  to  see  the  changes.  She  was  able  to  use  her 
Chinese  in  conversation  and  was  pleased  to  see 
new  schools  and  playgrounds  in  the  places  she  had 
lived. 

Richard  Booth  Hobson 

Our  member  Richard  Booth  Hobson  died  in 
Tucson  on  February  18,  1984,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three,  after  a valiant  struggle  against  brain  cancer. 
He  was  the  son  of  Arthur  Kerr  Hobson  and  Arline 
Booth  Hobson,  members  of  Pima  Monthly  Meeting. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Arthur  and  Dottie  Hobson 
of  Chinle,  Arizona;  of  Gracia  Hobson  and  Herschel 
Hiatt  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  in  California;  and 
of  Bill  and  Lisa  Hobson  of  Tempe,  Arizona.  His 
grandparents  were  Elizabeth  and  Russell  Benjamin 
Hobson  of  Montclair  Meeting,  New  Jersey;  and 
Gracia  and  Raymond  Booth  out  of  pastoral  Friends 
service  in  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Indiana  and 
Canada.  Raymond  Booth  was  also  the  first 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  AFSC  in  California. 

Richard  was  born  on  July  1 1,  1950,  at  Granado, 
Arizona,  where  his  family  was  living  and  working  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation.  Even  as  a young  child  he 
stood  firmly  by  his  perceptions.  His  family  recent- 
ly recalled  that  once  when  a teacher  pointed  out 
the  inaccuracy  of  his  coloring  an  Easter  bunny 
purple,  he  replied,  “Whoever  saw  a bunny  carrying 
a basket  of  eggs!” 

Richard  sought  truth  in  the  world  and  in  per- 
sonal relationships,  being  impatient  with  hypocrisy 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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(Memorial  Minutes:  Cont.  from  page  1 7) 

and  unrelenting  in  his  challenges  to  established 
ways  that  he  felt  glossed  over  need  for  changes. 

This  youthful  impatience  was  why  he  was  not  an 
active  member  of  Meeting  and  did  not  participate 
directly  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  choosing  rather 
to  be  autonomous.  Yet  paradoxically  as  it  seems, 
he  worked  patiently  as  a teacher  with  learning 
disabled  young  people  and  was  a leader  in  promot- 
ing the  professional  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
teachers  through  unionization. 

Richard’s  ashes  were  buried  at  the  Evergreen 
Cemetery  in  Tucson,  in  a classical  Navajo  pot, 
made  of  Navajo  clay,  by  Navajo  hands.  All  nine 
of  Richard’s  nieces  and  nephew  inscribed  their 
love  in  art  on  the  buckskin  wrapping  for  the  pot. 
Inside  it  was  placed  corn  from  a Navajo  neighbor, 
a piece  of  turquoise  from  a necklace  Richard 
bought  for  his  mother  with  his  first  teacher’s  pay, 
and  a Tewa  Indian  prayer  feather.  A Tewa  friend 
placed  corn  pollen  and  water  (the  substance  of 
life)  upon  the  grave. 

Wlien  Richard  seemed  to  be  taken  too  soon 
from  this  life,  the  outpouring  of  love  and  concern 
from  friends  and  Friends  helped  him  and  his  family 
to  feel  connected  to  a larger,  caring  community  and 
to  the  harmony  of  Nature  which  we  continue  to 
try  to  understand. 


Kevin  James  Smith 

The  untimely  death  of  Kevin  James  Smith,  son 
of  Eloise  Ristad,  on  January  28,  1984  brings  deep 
sorrow  into  the  life  of  Boulder  Meeting.  Kevin  was 
a 26-year-old  college  student  remembered  by 
friends  and  family  for  the  intensity  of  his  search 
for  life’s  meaning,  his  unquenchable  love  of  learn- 
ing, the  depth  of  his  friendships,  his  wonderful  way 
with  children  and  the  infectious  joy  of  his  folk 
dancing. 

Kevin  was  born  June  23,  1957.  A memorial 
service  was  held  in  the  Meetinghouse  on  February  1 , 
1984.  Friends  share  their  love  with  Eloise,  Adam 
and  family  in  this  loss.  Kevin’s  spirit  of  helpfulness 
to  others  continues  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him. 


Clarence  Potter  Baker 

Morongo  Basin  Friends  Worship  Group,  Clare- 
mont Monthly  Meeting  and  Marloma  Monthly 
Meetings  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  minute 
with  sadness  the  death  of  valued  and  cherished 
Friend  Clarence  P.  Baker  on  fifth  month  2,  1984. 

All  who  knew  Clarence  treasured  and  learned  from 
his  deep  love  of  the  natural  world.  He  held  all 
creation  in  awe  and  treated  it  with  great  care  and 
tenderness.  He  was  a gentle  man  who  responded 
to  all  living  things  with  quick  and  efficient  com- 
passion. He  was  generous  with  his  time,  energy 
and  money.  Always  a strong  and  courageous  per- 
son, he  met  physical  disability  with  determination. 
He  hiked  many  a mile  with  his  wife  Hermione  in 
his  beloved  Sierras,  his  home  away  from  home, 
loaded  with  a full  pack.  Together  Clarence  and 
Hermione  journeyed  to  many  prisons  making 
numerous  visits  to  prisoners.  His  influence  was 
subtle  and  long-lasting.  He  was  a respected 
scholar  and  skillful  educator,  successfully  passing 
his  knowledge  of  Victorian  and  children’s  litera- 
ture on  to  thousands  of  students  and  colleagues 
over  the  years.  Many  will  remember  him  as  a man 
who  also  educated  people  of  all  ages,  backgrounds 
and  interests  in  all  aspects  and  intricacies  of  the 
natural  world.  He  truly  sought  and  found  God  on 
the  mountain,  in  the  air,  sea,  plain  and  desert  and 
taught  others  to  do  so.  He  first  encountered 
Quakerism  as  a student  at  Haverford  College  and 
received  inspiration  from  all  the  courses  of  Quaker 
mystic  and  writer,  Rufus  Jones.  This  grounding 
in  Quakerism  led  him,  with  his  wife  Hermione  (her- 
self come  from  a midwestern  Quaker  background), 
to  seek  a teaching  position  at  Whittier  College  where 
they  attended  Mendenhall  Meeting,  maintaining 
lifelong  ties  with  Friends  they  met  there.  After  a 
time  of  creative  involvement  in  the  Long  Beach 
Unitarian  Church,  Clarence  and  Hermione  searched 
out  and  became  active  members  of  recently-formed 
Marloma  Meeting,  then  meeting  in  San  Pedro,  where 
he  served  on  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee.  He 
and  Hermione  were  active  in  Southern  California 
Quarter  and  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  Clarence  was 
an  active  participant  in  and  contributor  to  the  AFSC 
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regionally  and  nationally.  Upon  retirement  in  his 
beloved  High  Desert,  he  and  Hermione  founded  the 
Morongo  Basin  Friends  Worship  Group  which  for  a 
time  met  in  their  home.  The  long,  loving  and 
growthful  partnership  of  Clarence  and  Hermione 
Baker  was  an  inspirational  model  for  many  couples 
of  all  ages.  Clarence  loved  his  family  and  delighted 
in  seeing  them  strong  and  together.  He  was  always 
sensitive  to  their  needs.  He  was  a loved  man  by  all 
who  knew  him  and  will  be  much  missed. 


Vital  Statistics 

Births:  Robert  Edward  Averill  on  April  4th,  1984, 
joined  his  new  parents,  Ed  and  Debbie  and  sister 
Margie,  Multnomah  Meeting. 

William  John  Prescott  was  born  May  18, 
1984,  to  John  and  Kathy  Prescott,  Do vw  Meeting. 

Jesse  Gustave  Clark  was  born  March  31 , 
1984,  to  Dave  and  Toria  Chrk,  Boulder  Meeting. 

Jacob  Han  Shane  Barrett-Liu  was  born 
March  26,  1984,  to  Mary  Barrett  and  David  Liu, 
Berkeley  Meeting. 

Marriages:  Erna  Andre  and  Steve  Johnson  were 
married  July  21 , 1984,  under  the  care  of  Berkeley 
Meeting. 

Kathryn  Neale  and  Roberto  Manalo 
were  married  May  27,  1984,  under  the  care  of 
Berkeley  Meeting. 

Phyllis  Draper  and  Jim  Poorbaugh  were 
married  March  24,  1984,  under  the  care  of 
Honolulu  Meeting. 

Ed  Flowers  and  Adrienne  Hunt  were 
married  August  4,  1984,  under  the  care  of  Redwood 
Forest  Meeting. 

Margo  Me  Bane  and  David  Foster  were 
married  May  26,  1984,  under  the  care  of  Santa 
Barbara  Meeting. 

James  Navarro  and  Lauren  Crutcher 
were  married  at  Tilden  Park  in  Berkeley  on  August 
25,  1984,  under  the  care  of  Strawberry  Creek 
Meeting. 


Joan  Fasken  and  Paul  Johnson  were 
married  June  17,  1984,  under  the  care  of  Westwood 
Meeting. 

Tim  Saunders  and  Renee  Burgard  were 
married  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center  on  August 
1 1 , 1984,  under  the  care  of  Santa  Cruz  Meeting. 

Heather  Stout  and  Tom  Wainright  were 
married  July  14,  1984,  under  the  care  of  Davis 
Meeting. 

Joanne  Eimstad  and  Rick  Cooper  were 
married  April  19,  1984,  under  the  care  of  Corvallis 
Meeting. 

Sarah  Avery  and  Russell  Guyver  were 
married  August  18,  1984,  under  the  care  of  Boulder 
Meeting. 

Kate  Kramer  and  Brian  Guernsey  were 
married  July  28,  1984,  under  the  care  of  Boulder 
Meeting. 

Blair  Gardner  and  Paul  Jolly  were  married 
August  4,  1984,  under  the  care  of  Multnomah  Meeting. 

Maia  Frantz  and  Robin  Soper  were 
married  June  30,  1984,  under  the  care  of  Boulder 
Meeting. 

Deaths:  Madelle  Cowan,  Boulder  Meeting,  died 

June  4,  1984. 

Norman  Hewitt,  Honolulu  Meeting,  died 
March  16,  1984. 

Announcements 

Wider  Quaker  Fellowship 

The  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship  has  begun  Spanish 
language  mailings  aimed  particularly  at  reaching 
interested  persons  in  the  Americas.  Friends  who 
know  Spanish  speakers  who  might  like  to  receive 
these  mailings  should  send  names  and  addresses  to 
WQF  at  1506  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 

Resident  Couple  Needed 

Resident  couple  needed  for  Los  Angeles  Friends 
Meeting  House.  Supervise  Guest  Room  in  exchange 
for  lodging.  Interracial.  Write,  Clerk,  4167  S.  Nor- 
mandie, Los  Angeles,  CA  90037,  or  phone  (213) 
296-0733. 
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Mountain  Burial 

for  Jane  Henderson  Baumann  1892-1984 

A granite  ridge, 
the  mountain’s  firm  crust 
once  fluid 
become  stone. 

We  buried  you 

under  the  low  bending  branch  of  a fir  tree: 

all  that  was  left 

after  the  final  burning, 

your  bodily  remains 

reduced 

as  much  as  possible 
to  ash. 

Some  of  it  drifted  in  a fine  veil 

on  the  light  cloudy  wind; 

the  rest  we  mingled 

with  granite  particles 

and  leaf-mold, 

and  I thought  of  the  tree 

drawing  its  mineral  mourishment 

from  bone-cells 

and  crumbled  granite. 

Let  rain  with  its  cool  fingers 
dissolve  your  elements. 

We  leave  you  to  the  mountain  mists  and  waters, 
forgetting  your  long  struggle  not  to  die, 
cleansing  our  memories 
of  the  last  traces  of  possession. 

Let  no  one  strive  to  keep  you 
captive  to  any  mind  or  heart-formed 
image. 

May  all  ghosts  take  the  form  of  birds 

and  begin  singing 

among  the  birds  of  daybreak. 

Peggy  Pond  Church,  Santa  Fe  Meeting 
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Calendar 
September,  1984 

29-30  Arizona  Half  Yearly  Meeting 

Phoenix  Friends  Meeting  House 

30  18th  Annual  Friends  Committee 

On  Legislation  Harvest  Festival, 
Hidden  Villa  Ranch,  Los  Altos 
Hills,  noon  to  5:00  p.m. 

October,  1984 

5-7  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly 

Meeting,  Cispus  Learning 
Center,  Randle,  WA 

13-14  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Skycamp,  near  Eugene,  OR, 
Eugene  Meeting,  Hosts 

14  Colorado  General  Meeting, 

Mt.  View  Meeting,  Denver, 

Lloyd  and  Mary  Margaret 
Bailey,  Speakers 

20-21  College  Park  Quarterly 

Meeting,  John  Woolman 
School,  Nevada  City,  CA 


